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GEKMAN EMIGRATION TO THE AMEKICAN COLO- 
NIES, ITS CAUSE, AND THE DISTKIBUTION OF THE 

EMIGRANTS. 

by andrew d. melliok, jr., plainfield, n. j. 
Second Part. 

Id. the preceding paper it was endeavored to show that, 
even early in the seventeenth century, the Germans had 
good cause for deserting Fatherland. When resolved on 
expatriation, their steps all turned westward, and they 
seemed of one mind as to w T hat country offered the greatest 
inducements to home-seekers, and presented the most com- 
plete assurances of relief from the heavy hurdens under 
which they had groaned in Europe. The tide of emigration 
set steadily towards America, and from those early days till 
now, the name and thought of our country has been as a 
sweet savor in the nostrils of oppressed Teutons. Com- 
mencing as a little rill, the current gradually increased in 
volume, until, as we learn from recently-published statistics, 
between 1880 and 1884 the yearly exodus from Germany 
averaged nearly one hundred and seventy-five thousand 
souls ; that of two millions six hundred and one thousand 
Germans now living outside of the Empire, two millions are 
citizens of the United States. 

There is no accurate record of the earliest Teuton emigra- 
tion to America. Mr. Edward Eggleston, a diligent student 
of colonial history, claims that Germans came with the 
Puritans to Massachusetts Bay, and, without doubt, some 
of the so-called Dutch of the New Netherlands were High 
Dutch, or Germans, from the Rhine, beyond the Holland 
border. Before the close of the Thirty Years' War the 
vast movement from the Rhine country may be said to have 
commenced, and the year 1640 found Germans settled on 
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the Delaware in the Swedish colony planted by the Lutheran 
king, Gustavus Adolphus. But until 1682 the arrival of 
immigrants in this country was neither frequent nor regular. 
In the preceding year "William Penn had advertised to the 
world his liberal government, and offered, in Pennsylvania, 
homes for the persecuted and oppressed of all nations. Penn 
had acquired his great American grant of forty thousand 
square miles of territory from the Crown, in payment of a 
debt of sixteen thousand pounds due his father. The King 
named the tract after the elder Penn, and it is interesting 
to know, as illustrating the modesty and simplicity of the 
son, that he strongly objected to this appellation, even going 
so far as to attempt the bribing of an Under Secretary, that 
the name might be changed. In 1683, Francis Daniel Pas- 
torius, a Franconian German of education, arrived with 
other emigrants at Philadelphia, taking up land at German- 
town, commencing that settlement with thirteen families. 
Arents Klincken erected the first two-story house, Penn 
being present, and helping to eat the raising dinner. "Within 
a few years this settlement was augmented by the arrival of 
over one thousand Germans, among whom were the ances- 
tors of the present prominent Pennsylvania families of Rit- 
tenhouse, Shoemaker, Carpenter, Potts, and Van Wart. 
The most of them came from near the city of Worms, in 
"Westphalia. They must have felt grateful for their quiet 
provincial homes, when they heard of the dreadful ravages 
of the French, in 1689, who laid waste the entire country 
from which they had emigrated, the flames rising from 
every hamlet, market-place, and parish church in the Duchy 
of Cleves, in which Worms is situated. 

The greatest influx of Germans commenced about 1700. 
"Within the following twenty-five years vast numbers fled 
from the desolations and persecutions at home to the Eng- 
lish colonies in America, and it is estimated that over fifty 
thousand, within that time, reached the Province of Penn- 
sylvania. A few miles from Coblentz, on the Rhine, is the 
well-built and attractive town of Keuwied ; it has now a 
population of about ten thousand, comprising Romanists, 
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Lutherans, Moravian Brethren, Baptists, and Jews, who live 
together in great harmony. Count Frederic of "Wied, whose 
family still occupies the spacious palace at its north end, 
founded the town in 1653, on the site of the village of Lan- 
gendorf, which was entirely destroyed in the Thirty Years' 
"War. Here, in 1705, arrived a number of Lutherans, who 
had fled from persecutions at Wolfenbriittel and Halber- 
stadt. The then Count of Wied, who welcomed all comers, 
without distinction of religion, gave them residence and 
protection. Here they remained for some time, and then 
went on down the river to Holland, where they embarked, 
in 1707, for New York. After a severe and protracted 
voyage, a violent storm drove their small ship south of 
Sandy Hook, obliging the master to take refuge in the capes 
of the Delaware, and ultimately land his passengers at Phil- 
adelphia. Determined to continue to the Province of New 
York, the emigrants left the Quaker City, journeying over- 
land ; travelling thitherward, they reached the edge of the 
Schooley's Mountain range, in Morris County, New Jersey, 
and were suddenly confronted by the view of a charming 
valley. Below were the pleasant reaches of the Muscon- 
netcong, flowing tranquilly between grassy banks, with rich 
meadows rolling back in gentle undulations, seeming fairly 
to invite settlement. To these tempest-tossed wanderers it 
appeared, indeed, a land of promise ; what more could they 
desire in a search for homes ? New York Province cer- 
tainly would offer no richer or more inviting locality ; here 
they decided to remain. Passing down the mountain, they 
drove their tent-stakes and laid their hearthstones as the 
commencement of a settlement which has been known from 
that day to this as the German Valley. Many now well- 
known families in Morris, Hunterdon, and Somerset Coun- 
ties take their origin from this ancient little Lutheran 
community. 

Hendrick Hudson, after his voyage in the " Half-Moon," 
in 1609, in writing of the locality on which now — a popu- 
lous crescent — the city of Newburgh rests, mentions it as a 
"pleasant place to build a town on." As the Palatine 
Vol. x.— 26 
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parish of Quassaick, on this " pleasant place," a town was 
laid out, about one hundred years later, by emigrants from 
Germany. The company comprised forty-two persons, who, 
under the guidance of their pastor, Joshua Koekerthal, had 
been sent to America by Queen Anne, who had guaranteed 
them ninepence a day for a year'a support, and a grant of 
land on which to settle. They had been driven to the fields 
in midwinter by the destruction of their homes by the 
French, and had applied to the English government for aid, 
as Protestants who were suffering from abject poverty be- 
cause of their religious beliefs. On reaching New York, 
Lord Lovelace had them transported to Quassaick Creek, 
and ultimately, his successor Governor Hunter issued to 
them a patent for twenty-one hundred and ninety acres of 
land. The first place of worship in Newburgh was a little 
Lutheran church, twenty feet square, built by these German 
settlers. The settlement, as a German community, did not 
prosper. The Palatines, who were mostly husbandmen, 
found the rough hill-sides much inferior for cultivation to 
the rich lands they had known over the seas. Attracted 
by descriptions from friends, located in Pennsylvania, of 
the fertile regions they inhabited, the individual owners 
gradually sold the plots originally apportioned them and 
removed to that Quaker colony. By 1743 practically the 
place had changed from a German settlement to a Scotch- 
English neighborhood. Notwithstanding the comparatively 
short time the Palatines lived on Quassaick Creek, they left 
an indelible mark on the country, and a record of which 
the people of Eewburgh are still proud. That city's histo- 
rian, Mr. E. M. Ruttenber, writes that " no citizens of more 
substantial worth are found under the flag of this, their na- 
tive land, than their descendants ; no braver men were in 
the armies of the Revolution than Herkimer and Muhlen- 
berg. Had they done nothing in the parish but made 
clearings in its forests and planted fields, they would be en- 
titled to grateful remembrance ; but they did more : they 
gave to it its first church and its first government, and in all 
its subsequent history their descendants have had a part." 
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The citizens of London were astonished to learn in May 
and June, 1709, that five thousand men, women, and chil- 
dren, Germans from the Rhine, were under tents in the 
suburbs. By October the number had increased to thirteen 
thousand, and comprised husbandmen, tradesmen, school- 
teachers, and ministers. These emigrants had deserted the 
Palatinate owing to French oppression, and the persecution 
by their prince, the Elector John William, of the House of 
Newburgh, who had become a devoted Romanist, though 
his subjects were mainly Lutherans and Calvinists. Pro- 
fessor Henry A. Homes, in an able paper treating of this 
emigration, read before the Albany Institute in 1871, holds 
that the movement was due not altogether to unbearable 
persecutions, but largely to suggestions made to the Pala- 
tines in their own country by agents of companies who were 
anxious to obtain settlers for the British colonies in Amer- 
ica, and thus give value to the company's lands. The emi- 
grants were certainly seized with the idea that by coming 
to England its government would transport them to the 
Provinces of New York, the Oarolinas, and Pennsylvania. 
Of the latter Province they knew much, as many Germans 
were already there. Pastorius, the founder of German- 
town, had published circulars in Germany extolling the col- 
ony and inviting settlement. Penn had also well advertised 
in the Palatinate the inducements for settlers offered by his 
grant. The emigrants had also heard of the success of 
Pastor Kockerthal's little colony which had gone to New 
York the previous year, and they were all anxious to be 
transported to a country where rich lands were to be had at 
no cost, and where their efforts for subsistence would be 
undisturbed by oppressions. 

The English government was much distressed by the ar- 
rival of this vast number of impoverished emigrants. Their 
coming not having been anticipated, no plans had been made 
for their distribution in the colonies, or their care in Eng- 
land. Means were taken at once to notify the Dutch and 
German authorities that no more would be received. This 
certainly had the sympathy of the Elector Palatine, who 
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had already published an order punishing with death and 
confiscation all subjects who should quit their native coun- 
try. Great efforts were made to prevent suffering among 
these poor people ; thousands of pounds were collected for 
their maintenance, from churches and individuals, all over 
England; they were lodged in warehouses, empty dwell- 
ings, and in barns, and the Queen had a thousand tents 
pitched back of Greenwich, on Blackheath. Here, on that 
historic moor, where "Wat Tyler and Jack Cade had assem- 
bled the rebellious men of Kent, and where, later, Claude 
Duval and other bold riders of the road were wont to relieve 
belated travellers of their gold and jewels, was presented 
the strange spectacle of an encampment of five thousand 
alien people, speaking an alien tongue, awaiting with pa- 
tience and confidence a help and relief they felt sure would 
come from the sympathy and compassion of Protestant 
Englishmen. 

Although Mortimer, in his " History of England," says it 
was never known who encouraged them to this emigration, 
a committee of the House of Commons, appointed in 1711, 
elicited facts, as their report shows, going to prove that the 
Queen's government was not altogether guiltless in pro- 
voking the movement. The Palatines testified that they 
had left their country because of books and papers, contain- 
ing Queen Anne's picture, that had been distributed, urging 
their coming to England, that they might be sent to Her 
Majesty's plantations in the colonies. It is hardly to be be- 
lieved that they would have come almost at one time, and in 
such great numbers, without having received encouragement 
from agents or others, who must, at least apparently, have 
made promises with authority. The Germans evidently ex- 
pected that immediately on arrival in England they were to 
be despatched in a body across the sea ; but no one stood 
ready to carry out such a programme. If the government 
had made promises, it was with expectation of no such 
liberal response. To carry thirteen thousand people would 
require a great fleet of the small vessels of that time, and 
there were no ships for such a service. Much time would 
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also be required in preparing for their arrival in America, 
and in perfecting arrangements for their final settlement. 
Notwithstanding the great efforts made by the English 
people, very much distress followed this unhappy hegira. 
Disease decimated their ranks, and many wandered about 
England, becoming a poverty-stricken incubus on the 
parishes. Numbers of the younger men enlisted in the 
British army serving in Portugal, and some made their 
own way to Pennsylvania, presumably by effecting arrange- 
ments with the masters of vessels, whereby, on arrival, their 
services were to be sold for a term sufficient to secure pay- 
ment of their passage-money. This was not an unusual 
means of emigration to the colonies at that time. 

The Lord Lieutenant of Ireland petitioned the Queen 
that some of the people might be sent to him, and by Feb- 
ruary, 1710, thirty-eight hundred had been located across 
the Irish Sea, in the province of Munster, near Limerick. 
The government granted them temporary help, and within 
three years twenty-four hundred pounds had been expended 
on their removal and maintenance while settling. In 1715 
they became naturalized citizens. Professor Homes recites 
in his monograph that they now number about twelve thou- 
sand souls, and, under the name of Palatinates, continue to 
impress a peculiar character upon the whole district they in- 
habit, both in a social and economical way. Farrar writes of 
them, in the beginning of this century, that they have " left 
offsauer-kraut and taken up potatoes, though still preserving 
their own language ;" that "their superstitions savor of the 
banks of the Rhine, and in their dealings they are upright 
and honorable." Kohl, a German traveller of 1840, testifies 
that they have not lost their home character for probity and 
honor, and that they are much wealthier than any of their 
neighbors. 

According to " Luttrell's Diary," about one-tenth of the 
whole number that reached England were returned by the 
Crown to Germany. This action of the authorities seems to 
have been provoked in consequence of the portion returned 
not being Protestants, and for that reason out of favor. 
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Among the exiles were a large number of people from 
Heidelberg. Professor Rupp thinks that more than six 
thousand persons had left that vicinity within twelve months. 
They had suffered persecution because unable to change 
their religion as often as did their government. The Elec- 
tor Palatine, Frederic II., became a Lutheran; Frederic 
III. turned Calvinist; Ludovic V. restored the Lutheran 
Church, while his son and successor embraced the Calvin- 
ist faith. He was succeeded by a Catholic prince, who 
cruelly oppressed the Protestants. All travellers remember 
with pleasure the beautiful university town of Heidelberg, 
that, almost hidden in dense foliage, occupies a narrow 
bench of land between the lofty Konigstuhl and the restless 
Neckar, which here forces its foamy way through a narrow 
gorge, to the broad Rhine plain just below. Away up on the 
side of the mountain, clinging to the very edge of a wooded 
precipice, is the most magnificent ruin in Middle Europe. 
The royal residence and stronghold of generations of Elec- 
tors, it was three hundred years in growing from a castle to 
a palace ; and then came the French, with their claim to 
the Palatinate, and this royal architectural pile was battered 
and desolated, but fortunately not entirely destroyed. Be- 
yond the castle, higher up, on a little plateau, is a restaurant 
and garden, — the Wolfsbrunnen. Here the citizens of the 
town meet on Sundays, f§te days, and holidays, to listen to 
music and chat under the trees with their neighbors. As 
they blow the foam from their cool steins of beer and over- 
look the ivy-clad ruin, with its quadrangles, bastions, moated 
exterior walls, and graceful interior facades, studded with 
sculptures and statues, they must find abundant subjects for 
thought and conversation. If they are inclined to " mourn 
over Israel," they need not give all their tears to the deface- 
ment of that effective mass of stone ; their minds and sym- 
pathies can revert to the miseries of their towns-people in 
the years gone by, before they had become a portion of 
united Germany. 

In the early part of the Thirty Years' War the imperial 
Count Tilly sacked Heidelberg, putting five hundred of the 
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inhabitants to death. Later on, in the same war, the gen- 
erals of the French captured the city, and people without 
number were slaughtered. In 1688 the French were again 
in Heidelberg; this time they burned the place to the 
ground, reducing the castle, and blowing up its ancient and 
massive corner tower, although the walls were twenty-one 
feet thick. One-half of the structure fell into the moat be- 
low, where it lies intact to this day, a most picturesque ruin. 
Heidelberg was rebuilt only to be once more, in 1693, over- 
whelmed by the armies of Louis XIV. Flames again rose 
from every building, and the citizens, — men, women, and 
children, — fifteen thousand in number, stripped of every- 
thing, were turned at night into the fields. Not long after, 
the Elector induced the inhabitants to rebuild the town 
under a promise of liberty of conscience and thirty years' 
exemption from taxes. "Within a few years this same 
Elector, growing more devoted to his Romanist faith, 
served God in his fashion, which was by breaking his prom- 
ises, and beginning severe persecutions against his Protestant 
subjects. It is then, Rupp tells us, that thousands from this 
vicinity, despairing of a future at home, escaped to England. 
Before we return to Blackheath, where we left some of 
them under tents, let me place in strong contrast to the 
wretchedness just portrayed the picture a traveller draws, a 
few years later, of the happiness and peace of Germans in the 
American colonies. Some time before 1745 Germans from 
Pennsylvania penetrated into the Shenandoah Valley, near 
Harrisonburg, Virginia. The traveller before referred to, 
visited that neighborhood during the French and English 
"War, and writes as follows of the country and people : " The 
low grounds upon the banks of the Shenandoah River are 
very rich and fertile. They are chiefly settled by Germans, 
who gain a sufficient livelihood by raising stock for the troops 
and sending butter down into the lower part of the country. 
I could not but reflect with pleasure on the situation of 
these people, and think if there is such a thing as happiness 
in this life, they enjoy it. Far from the bustle of the world, 
they live in the most delightful climate, and on the richest 
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soil imaginable. They are everywhere surrounded with 
beautiful prospects and sylvan scenes, — lofty mountains, 
transparent streams, falls of water, rich valleys, and majes- 
tic woods, the whole interspersed with an infinite variety 
of flowering shrubs, constitute the landscapes surrounding 
them. They are subject to few diseases, are generally ro- 
bust, and live in perfect liberty. They know no wants, and 
are acquainted with but few vices. They possess what many 
princes would give half their dominions for, — health, con- 
tentment, and tranquillity of mind." — Howe's Coll. of Va. 

The Lord Proprietors of Carolina agreed, in 1709, with 
Christopher de Graffenried and Lewis Michell, from Swit- 
zerland, to sell or transfer to them ten thousand acres of 
land in one body, between the Cape Fear and Neuse Rivers. 
They formed a land company, and, of course, were much in 
need of settlers. They covenanted with the English au- 
thorities for the transfer of about seven hundred of these 
poor Heidelberg refugees to the colony. Before the end of 
the year they had arrived with them at a point in North 
Carolina where the rivers Neuse and Trent join. Here they 
established a town, calling it New-Berne, in honor of Berne, 
Switzerland, De Graffenried's birthplace. Each man, woman, 
and child was granted one hundred acres of land, tools for 
building houses and cultivating the soil, and with provisions 
for twelve months' subsistence. De Graffenried proved false 
to these people, as, in their ignorance, they failed to secure 
titles, and later on he mortgaged the entire grant for eight 
hundred pounds, and the lands ultimately, through fore- 
closure, fell into the hands of the heirs of the mortgagee. 
Notwithstanding this great check to their prosperity, the 
Germans, by their industry and economy, acquired other 
property and comfortable homes. Many years later they 
petitioned the King, and were partly indemnified by a grant 
of ten thousand acres, free for ten years from quit-rents. 
As is the experience of all new colonies, they at first suffered 
great trials and privations. Before two years had passed 
one hundred of their number had been massacred by Tus- 
carora Indians. But, as is shown by Williamson, the his- 
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torian of North Carolina, their industry and frugality tri- 
umphed over all obstacles, and the State is to-day greatly 
benefited by the wealth and holdings of the descendants of 
these persecuted emigrants from the valley of the Neckar. 

It has not been found possible to properly account for all the 
thirteen thousand Palatines that reached England. Queen 
Anne sent some of them to Virginia, settling them above 
the falls of the Rappahannock, in Spotsylvania County, from 
whence they spread into several adjoining counties, and into 
North Carolina. Irving mentions that when George "Wash- 
ington, in 1748, was surveying lands in this portion of Vir- 
ginia, he was followed by German emigrants with their wives 
and children. Most of them could not speak English, but, 
when spoken to, answered in their native tongue. " Such 
were the progenitors of the sturdy yeomanry now inhabit- 
ing those parts, many of whom still preserve their strong 
German characteristics." 

After the Irish transportation, the largest number that 
was moved in one body, and probably the final one under 
government auspices, was the fleet-load that, in the spring 
of 1710, was despatched to New York. Lord Lovelace 
having died, Robert Hunter was commissioned as " Captain 
General, Governor in Chief of, and to, the provinces of 
New York and New Jersey, and territories thereunto be- 
longing, and Vice Admiral and Chancellor of the same." 
Gordon writes of him as a man of merit and personal 
beauty, and a friend of Steele, Addison, Swift, and the wits 
and the literati of that day. His appointment was said 
to have been due to the influence of his friend Addison, 
who at that time was Under-Secretary of State. On reaching 
the colonies, Governor Hunter, growing much interested in 
the Province of East Jersey, became a large owner of its 
lands, acquiring tracts and plantations both north and south 
of the Raritan, and probably in Hunterdon, for we find that 
in 1713-14, when that county was set off, it was named in 
his honor. The Governor established a home at Perth 
Amboy, overlooking the lower bay and ocean ; here he re- 
tired when in need of rest from the labors of the New 
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York administration, and, while enjoying the beautiful pan- 
orama of hills, islands, and watery expanse, and the sea- 
breezes, blowing fresh from Sandy Hook, employed his 
leisure by correspondence with Swift, Addison, and other 
English friends. In 1719, Hunter went to London, and 
did not return to this country. While there, he exchanged 
with "William Burnet, son of the celebrated bishop, who 
succeeded him in the executive office. He did not, however, 
lose his interest in New Jersey; but continued to acquire 
land in the Province, and retained his friendship with the 
people through correspondence. 

Before this royal Governor embarked for America, he 
was invited by the Board of Trade to make suggestions re- 
garding the disposition of the remaining Palatines. Among 
the many plans proposed, it was decided to transfer them to 
the New York colony, for the purpose of engaging in rais- 
ing and manufacturing tar, resin, and turpentine for naval 
purposes. A fleet of ten ships set sail with Governor Hun- 
ter, in March, having on board, as is variously estimated, 
between three and four thousand Germans. They cove- 
nanted before embarking that after arrival they would labor 
for a sufficient time to discharge the cost of their trans- 
portation and settlement, after which each emigrant was to 
receive forty acres of land, exempt from taxation for seven 
years. The voyage was of nearly five months' duration, 
the ships arriving at intervals between the middle of 
June and the last of July. The emigrants were en- 
camped on Nut, now Governor's Island, for about three 
months, when six thousand acres of the Livingston patent 
was purchased for them, one hundred miles up the Hudson, 
the locality now being embraced in Germantown, Columbia 
County. Eight hundred acres were also acquired on the 
opposite side of the river at the present location of Sauger- 
ties, in Ulster County. To these two points most of the 
emigrants were removed. Professor Homes names twenty- 
two hundred and nine, as the greatest number settling on 
the river. The papers signed by the Palatines themselves 
in the " Documents relating to the Colonial history of New 
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York" reduce the number by several hundred, and Mr. 
Edward Eggleston, who has lately been making researches in 
the British Museum on the subject, writes me that " in the 
manuscript report of the Board of Trade and Plantations, 
dated 1721, the number of Palatines settled contiguous to 
Hudson's River is set down at twenty-two hundred and 
twenty-seven." It is known that over four hundred died 
during the voyage. From one hundred and fifty to two hun- 
dred of them, mostly widows and sick persons, remained in 
New York City, and the orphans, amounting to almost as 
many more, were apprenticed by Governor Hunter in New 
York and New Jersey. Among the poor widows was 
Johanna Zenger, with three children, one of whom, John 
Peter, at that time thirteen years old, was bound to William 
Bradford, printer : his it was whose trial for libel, in 1784, 
was a cause celebre in the early legal history of the city of 
New York. 

The manufacture of turpentine and naval stores did not 
prove a successful undertaking. During the two years n eces- 
sary to await the result of their labors the Germans grew dis- 
satisfied : they complained of ill-treatment, and especially of 
the bad character of the provisions supplied by Livingston, 
the government inspector and contractor. Growing insub- 
ordinate, Governor Hunter attempted coercion, which but 
widened the breach; many wandered off seeking new 
homes, and, in the autumn and spring of 1712-13, seven 
hundred deserted the Hudson, and, making their way sixty 
miles northwest, settled in one of the fertile valleys of Scho- 
harie County. Owing to ignorance regarding land-tenure, 
and the carelessness with which they had taken up their 
especial holdings, much suffering was eventually caused these 
migrators by the discovery that the titles to many of their 
properties were invalid. After nearly ten years of harass- 
ing litigations and contests, one-half of them, for a third 
time, moved on, floating down the Susquehanna River for 
three hundred miles, and finally finding homes under the 
friendly government of Pennsylvania. Palatine Bridge and 
township, in Montgomery County, New York, indicate the 
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point to which a second portion of these Schoharie Germans 
removed, and a third contingent settled in Herkimer County, 
at a place since known as the German Flats. 

The Livingston Manor emigrants always felt that they had 
great cause for grievance against the authorities of the Prov- 
ince of New York. Whether they were right or not it is at 
this late day difficult to determine, but there is no doubt that 
the existence of such feeling resulted in after-years to the 
great advantage of Pennsylvania. Peter Kalm, a Swedish 
naturalist, who travelled in America in 1748, remarked on 
the populousness of Pennsylvania, and that the Province of 
New York had much fewer inhabitants. He explains that 
fact in the following manner : " In the reign of Queen Anne, 
about the year 1709, many Germans came hither, who got a 
tract of land from the English government which they might 
settle. After they had lived there some time, and had built 
houses and made corn-fields and meadows, under several 
pretences they were repeatedly deprived of parts of their 
land. They returned violence for violence and beat those 
who thus robbed them of their possessions. The most active 
people among the Germans being taken up, they were 
roughly treated, and punished with the utmost rigor of the 
law. This, however, so far exasperated the rest that the 
greater part of them left their homes and fields and went to 
settle in Pennsylvania. There they were exceedingly well 
received, got a considerable tract of land, and were indulged 
in great privileges, which were given them forever. The 
Germans, not satisfied with being themselves removed from 
New York, wrote to their relations and friends, and advised 
them, if ever they intended to come to America, not to go 
to New York, where the government had shown itself so 
unequitable. This advice had such influence that the Ger- 
mans, who afterwards went in great numbers to North 
America, constantly avoided New York, and always went to 
Pennsylvania. It sometimes happened that they were forced 
to go on board such ships as were bound for New York, but 
they were scarce got on shore when they hastened to Penn- 
sylvania, in sight of all the inhabitants of New York." 
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By this time the fever for emigration was deeply seated 
in Germany. Ship after ship sailed up the Delaware from 
over the seas, black with Palatines, Hanoverians, Saxons, 
and Austrian and Swiss Germans. Spreading over the 
present counties of York, Lancaster, Berks, Adams, and 
Northampton, they soon made their industrious presence 
known by the innumerable houses of logs that fastened them- 
selves to the sloping sides of the valleys, and by the shrink- 
ing back of the forests, from the patches of well-tilled clear- 
ings that began to mosaic the Pennsylvania wildernesses. 
They brought with them their axes, mattocks, and mauls, 
and land that had lain for ages under the dark canopy of 
the trees, fattening on the richness of decaying leaves and 
vegetation, was open to the warm sunlight, until acres of 
forest were converted into arable fields, smiling with the 
results of well-directed labor. It was not that Province 
alone that benefited by the spirit of unrest that had seized 
upon Europeans. Maine, Virginia, Georgia, North Caro- 
lina, Mississippi, and Louisiana received accessions to their 
populations by the arrival of emigrants. Gayarre, the his- 
torian of the last State, says that some of Louisiana's best 
citizens and wealthiest sugar-planters have sprung from a 
little colony of three hundred poor Germans that settled on 
the river, thirty or forty miles above New Orleans, in 1722. 
But it was towards Pennsylvania that the great tide of emi- 
gration steadily set. By 1717 such vast numbers were 
arriving as to cause much uneasiness to some of the early 
English settlers in the Province : the Governor's Council in 
that year made note of the fact that it might be a very dan- 
gerous consequence having so many foreigners from Ger- 
many daily disposing of themselves, without producing 
certificates from where they came or what they were, and 
without making application to any of the magistrates. 
This led to measures being taken whereby all arriving 
emigrants were obliged to be registered by the Secretary of 
the Province ; in that way over thirty thousand names of 
the later foreign arrivals are preserved and on file at the 
State-House in Harrisburg. This unnecessary fear of the 
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German influx did not prove of long duration. We find 
the royal Governor saying, in 1738, " This Province has 
been for some years the asylum of the distressed Prot- 
estants of the Palatinate and other parts of Germany ; and 
I believe it may truthfully be said that the present flourish- 
ing condition of it is in a great measure owing to the 
industry of those people." 

To those of us whose ancestral trees root in Rhenish soil, 
it is gratifying to discover that all histories of, and published 
accounts of travels in, the American Provinces bear testi- 
mony that the Germans powerfully promoted the character 
of the population of the Middle Colonies. Having in their 
own country been disciplined in habits of industry, sobriety, 
frugality, and patience, they were peculiarly well fitted for 
the many laborious occupations of a new land. They were 
soon regarded as the most economical, as well as the most 
industrious, of the people, and the least attached to the use 
of rum and malt liquor. A plodding folk, they were intent 
on their own business, attentive to the duties of religion, 
but perhaps devoted themselves too little to politics. Mc- 
Masters, in his recent history, asserts that wherever a Ger- 
man farmer lived were to be found all the results of honest 
labor, order, and thrift; and that their buildings, fences, 
thoroughly tilled fields, and nurtured orchards were in 
marked contrast to the lands and improvements of their 
more careless English and Scotch neighbors. Other writers 
tell of the simple primitive manners and frugal habits of the 
Germans, which, together with their contented spirits and 
honest dealings, made them valued acquisitions to the com- 
munities, and most suitable infusions among the inhabitants 
of the Provinces. 

Pennsylvania continued, up to the time of the Revolution, 
to be the objective-point for German emigrants. Ships, 
brigantines, snows, pinks, and bilanders — mostly English 
bottoms — plied with great regularity between the Maas and 
the Delaware, transporting the Palatines — as they seem to 
have become historically known — from Rotterdam to Phila- 
delphia. The vessels were small and the voyages pro- 
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longed, but the frequency with which the same craft — as 
shown by the records — entered the capes of the Delaware, 
implied a traffic partaking somewhat of the character of a 
ferry. For, year after year, the ships " St. Andrew," 
"Phoenix," "Dragon," "Patience," "Morton-House," 
" Pennsylvania," " Two Brothers," " Nancy," and many 
others, discharged their human cargoes at Philadelphia, 
the average passenger-list embracing one hundred and fifty 
souls. In the year 1719 some six thousand are said to have 
landed, and Proud avers that in the year 1749 twelve thou- 
sand Germans arrived in the Province. Sypher claims that 
prior to 1727 fifty thousand people, mostly from the Rhine 
country, had emigrated to the Quaker colony. In 1766, 
Benjamin Franklin testified before a committee of the 
House of Commons that he supposed that there were in 
Pennsylvania about one hundred and sixty thousand white 
inhabitants, of whom one-third were Quakers and one-third 
Germans. And so it was that each twelve months saw the 
population of the Province much increased and enriched by 
a people who brought with them the greatest of all wealth, 
industry and integrity, and characters that had been super- 
poised and developed by years of suffering and persecution. 



